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o provide for the deserving soldier, when worn out or 
disabled in his country's service, as in it he finds a retreat 
where everything his necessities require is provided for 
him, when he becomes, either from disease contracted in 
foreign climates, wounds, age, or infirmities, incapable of 
contributing to his own support,- or when, from the loss 
of family and friends, he finds himself destitute. 

In the year 1833, the government intimated an_ inten- 
tion of abolishing this institution, but the design was 
abandoned in consequence of the strong representation 
in its favour made by the then master of the hospital, 
Lieut.-General Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart, and the governor, 
backed by a petition to parliament from the nobility, 
gentry, and merchants of Dublin and its vicinity j this 
proud monument of royal munificence, and national gra- 
titude to the brave defenders of our liberties and laws, 
continues one of the noblest ornaments of the city. 
• At convenient distances round the hospital are different 
offices, viz. the deputy master's house, the infirmary, &c. 
At the institution of the hospital, its expenses were de- 
frayed by a deduction from the pay of the soldiers and 
officers on actual service, but this has been discontinued. 
The annual expense of the establishment, which is under 
£\ 0,000, is now voted by parliament. 

The approach was formerly through the most disagree- 
able and filthy part of the town, but this is remedied by 
a road through the hospital grounds, and Lord Galway's 
Walk, and is now a pleasant diive on the banks of the 
Liifey, called the Military- road, communicating with the 
Phoenix Park, by the bridge of King George the Fourth : 
ihe entrance is through an embattled gateway on Usher's- 
\sland, after a design of Francis Johnston, Esq. 

The principal officers of state are appointed governors 
by charter. The master, deputy-master, chaplain, sur- 
geon, registrar, &c. reside at the hospital. 

The first stone of the edifice was laid by his Grace, 
the Duke of Ormond, April 29th, 1680; and the second 
by Francis, Earl of Longford, master-general of the ord- 
nance. It was built after a design by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and was completed in less than three years, for 
£23,559. 

LEGEND OF OSSHEEN THE SON OF FIONN. 

" Of all the numerous ills that wait on age, 
What stamps the wrinkle deepest on the brow ? 
To find each lov'd one blotted from life's page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now." — Byron. 

When St. Patrick was labouring to extend the Chris- 
tian faith in Ireland, the legend says, that in his perigri- 
nation he met a very aged man, whose gigantic dimen- 
sions far exceeded the ordinary stature of the men who 
lived in that age. He described himself to be Ossheen 
the son of Fionn mac Cumhal, the famous king or com- 
mander of the Fiana Eirion, the celebrated domestic 
troops of the kingdom* that flourished in the commence- 
ment of the third century of the Christian era. These 
brave « heroes of the western isle" had disappeared from 
the earth, and the fame of their extraordinary prowess 
lived then, as now, in the traditionary records of the land. 
Ossheen alone survived the lapse of ages, borne down 
by the weight of years, and the melancholy memory of 
bye-gone days, among a strange and degenerate race. 
He had been conveyed to Tire-nan-Oge, the Elysium of 
the heathen Irish, and on this permitted return to earth, 
the gallant band which he left in all the pride of chivalry 
were gone, 



_ * Fionn Mac Cumhal, the Fingal of Macpherson, flourished 
in the beginning of the third century, during the reign of 
Cormac, monarch of Ireland. The Irish knew no titles of 
nobility, and the commander of the troops was called Rieh 
mor Fiana, or the great king of the soldiery. From this title 
of iionn, Macpherson borrowed the sounding epithet of King 
ofMorvenbywhich he distinguishes Fingal. The heaps of 
burnt stones which arc frequently found near the border of a 
well are called Fulah Fian, and they are said to be the re- 
mains of the heated stones with which these hardy warriors 
bak«J the produce of the chase In deep pits, exactly in tho 
manner in which tho natives of the South Sea Islands prepare 



" And of their name and race, 
Scarce left a token or a trace." 

The passage of Ossheen to the " Country of the Immor- 
tals," and his return to earth, happened in the following 
manner. ° 

The Fiana Eirion, which formed the national guard to 
defend the land against foreign invasion or domestic 
treachery, were, it is said, quartered on the people durin" 
the winter season ; but_ from May to November they 
lived on their romantic hills, supported by the produce of 
the chase. Lough Lene was a favourite summer haunt 
and often did the hunter's cry, and the matchless speed 
of the tall Bran,* force the mountain deer to lave his 
panting breast in the waters of the lake. The wild dis- 
trict by the banks of the western Ariglin, in the county 
of Cork, where the writer of this legend resides, bears 
testimony to the trace of their footsteps. Drumscarha 
or the parting hill of heroes, near that stream, is yet 
pointed out as the fort to which Goul Mac Morna, the 
leader of the northern troops, retired, when he withdrew 
in anger from Fionn. The troops were hunting in the 
last-mentioned district in the harvest season, when they 
received intelligence that a corn-field in the neighbour. 
hood of the camp was on different nights much trodden 
down by some unaccountable means ; for though the field 
was well minded, the perpetrator of the mischief re- 
mained undiscovered. Many of the soldiers watched in 
vain, and at last Ossheen, the son of Fionn, volunteered 
his service. In the stillness of the night he heard a rust- 
ling in the corn, and by the light of the moon he disco- 
vered a beautiful white colt, without a spot. The hero 
advanced, and the colt slowly retreated; but as they ap- 
proached the ditch, he bounded forward and seized the 
animal by the mane, which floated in the midnight breeze. 
The alarmed colt fled with an eagle's speed, and the pur- 
suer perseveringly followed. The chase had not conti- 
nued long when the earth suddenly opened — he held by 
the floating mane, and shortly after their descent, he 
found himself in a fair, extensive country, and the white 
colt, the object of his pursuit, metamorphosed into a beau- 
tiful lady, whose yellow ringlets were yet strained in his 
determined grasp, with an ineffable smile, whose magic 
completely took away the intention of returning, she wel- 
comed him to Tire-nan-Oge ; and the pleasures of the 
chase, and the society of his brothers in war, were things 
forgotten as if they had never been. 

When Ossheen had spent some time in this region of 
immortal youth, and unfading spring, he felt strongly 
inclined to visit the green land of his birth, and regain 
the society of his former friends. Upon intimating this 
wish to the lady, she assured him that to seek the Fian 
Eirion would be fruitless toil, for that race of heroesiad 
long since disappeared from the earth. 

" Ah !" said he, •' why attempt to deceive me ? Fionn, 
the king of men — Oscar, my dauntless son — Dearmid, of 
the eagle's speed — Conan, the subtle — heroes whom I 
left only twelve months since, are not surely dead. 1 ' 

" You have already spent three hundred years here," 
said she; "for the longest measure of duration on earth 
is but as a moment in our estimation : yet if you are de- 
termined to revisit your favourite haunts, you may pro- 
ceed — this horse will safely convey you to earth ; but if 
j'ou alight from his back during the journey, it will pre- 
clude your return to this place, 'and you will find your 
youth and strength vanished, and yourself laden with 
three centuries of years and infirmities." 

He departed— revisited the cloudy Mangerton — winded 
his course beneath savage Turk — stretched his view into 
the far prospect from romantic Clarah — and roused the 
red deer of the Galtys — but in vain. No long-remem- 
bered friend met his eye— the land was occupied by a 
feeble and diminutive race — the very face of nature was 
changed — rivers had abandoned their ancient channels— 
deep vallies were level plains, and the wavy forests be- 
came barren moors— he had not known it as the land of 
his love, had not the multiform hills, and the firm-set, 

* Bran was a dog of great swiftness and courage. Tradi- 
tion affirms that he remains yet alive, enchanted in the Lake 
of Killnmey. 
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everlasting mountains, been the unchangeable landmarks 
of his memory to guide him through the altered scene. 

Filled with the deepest melancholy, he retraced his 
footsteps to Tire-nan-Oge; but as he came to the bank 
of a deep river, he saw one of the degenerate men of that 
time, vainly endeavouring to raise a sack of corn which 
had slipped from his horse'6 back into the middle of the 
stream. Ossheen had not forgotten his military oath, 
one clause of which bound the ancient Irish soldier to 
assist the distressed. He spurred into the current, and 
endeavoured without alighting to raise the sack with his 
foot j but it remained unmoved. Surprised that a weight 
so apparently light should mock his effort, he sprung into 
the water, when both his horse and the treacherous appa- 
rition disappeared, and left him a wretched and forlorn 
being, bent beneath a load of years. 

" The Dialogue of Ossheen and Patrick" can tell the 
difficulty that apostle had in converting the haughty 
worshipper of Crom_ to the mild and humble doctrines 
of the_ Christian religion. He became a member of 
the saint's household ; and when he lost his sight 
through extreme old age, he had a servant to conduct his 
steps. It appears that 0»sheen's appetite corresponded 
with his stature, and that the saint's housekeeper dealt 
his portion with a niggard hand, for when the old man 
expostulated with her one day on the scantiness of his 
repast, she bitterly replied, that his large oat cake, his 
quarter of beef, and miscawn of butter, would suffice a 
better man. 

" Ah," said he, his mrmory adverting to the days of 
his strength, " I could yet show you an ivy-leaf broader 
than your cake, a berry of the qmchbeam larger than your 
miscawn, and the leg of a blackbird that would outweigh 
your quarter of beef." 

With that want of respect to the aged and destitute 
which indicates the ill-tempered and rude of that sex, 
she gave him the lie direct—but Ossheen remained silent. 

Some time after, Ossheen directed his attendant to nail 
a raw hide against the wall, and to dash the puppies of a 
bitch of the wolf-dog species, that had lately littered, 
against it. They in succession fell howling and helpless 
to the ground, except one, that clung with tooth and nail 
in the hide. He was carefully reared, and when he was 
full-grown and vigorous, Ossheen one day told his atten- 
dant to conduct him to the plain of Kildare, and to lead 
the dog in a leash. As they went along, Ossheen at a 
certain place asked his guide if he beheld any thing de- 
serving of particular notice j and he replied, that he saw 
a monstrous plant resembling ivy, that projected from a 
huge rock, and almost hid the light of the sun, and also 
a large tree by a neighbouring stream, which bore a red 
fruit of enormous bulk. Ossheen carried away the leaf 
and the fruit. They shortly reached the plain of Kildare, 
and he again demanded whether any strange object met 
his servant's attention. 

"Yes," said the other, "I perceive a dallan of extra- 
ordinary size." 

He then desired to be led to the stone ; and after re- 
moving it from its place with one giant effort, he took 
from the cavity beneath a Cran-tubal, or sling * a ball, 
and an ancient trumpet. Sitting on the upturned dallan, 
he blew the musical instrument. The loud blast seemed 
to pierce the concave sky, and though the sound appeared 
to sweep the extended earth, it was sweet and harmo- 
nions. After the lapse of some hours, the blind musician 
inquired if his attendant beheld any thing uncommon. 

"I perceive," said he, " the flight of birds advancing 
from every quarter of the heavens, and alighting on the 
plain before us." 

He continued the magic strain, when his attendant ex- 
claimed, that a monstrous bird, the shadow of whose bulk 
darkened the field, was approaching. 

" That is the object of our expectation," said Ossheen, 

let slip the dog as that bird alights." 

The wolf-dog bounded with open jaws to the fight, 

The Irish, from the accuracy of their aim, and their un- 
common strength of arm, were famous s'ingers. The missiles 
uncharged from tin M7il.tU.ii.' were a composition of Wood, 
rate am! mv.i. 



and the bird received his attack with matchless force. 
The thrilling blasts of the trumpet seemed to inspire the 
combatants with renewed rage ; tliey fought all day, and 
at the going down of the sun the victorious wolf-dog 
drank the life-blood of his prostrate foe. 

" The bird is dead," said the affrighted servant, " and 
the dog, bathed in blood, is approaching to devour us." 

" Direct my aim," said the hero, " towards the dog;" 
then launching the ball from the cran-tubal, it arrested 
the rapid progress of the savage animal, and felled him 
lifeless to the earth. 
_ The leaf, the berry, and the leg of this amazirig black- 
bird, were the spolia optima he produced to the house- 
keeper in proof of his veracity. This was the expiring 
effort of the warrior bard j for the legend records, that 
indignation at this woman's insulting language shortly 
afterwards broke his heart. 

Such is the legend of Ossheen the son of Fionn, and 
which, in some of the more distant districts of our coun- 
try, is handed down from father to son, as being the 
true history of this last of the noble race to whom it 
alludes. E. W. 



DOCTOR LARDNER'S LECTURE ON STEAM 
CARRIAGES. 

At one of the evening meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Lardner delivered a very interesting lecture 
relative to locomotion and railroads. He exhibited 
on the platform a very elegant model of a stationary 
engine, employed in drawing a train of carriages on a 
circular railway. The engine was moved by steam sup- 
plied from a small boiler at one side of the room. 

The learned Doctor commenced by speaking generally of 
the properties of steam ; a solid inch of water, in being con- 
verted into the invisible form called steam, (for the vapour 
which we see is not the steam, but smoke,) raises a weight of 
15 pounds 150 feel, or of 150 times 15 pounds one foot; anil 
hence we might retain as a simple formula, easy to be re- 
membered, that a solid inch of water, in evaporation, raises a 
ton one foot; and it possesses the same power in the ic-con- 
vcrsion, so that by this principle we have a double mechanical 
agency first, in the conversion of water into steam, and se- 
condly, in the re conversion of steam into water; in the com- 
mon steam engines both these agencies are employed — 
[Here the learned Professor referred to the model of the 
steam-engine which stood beside him on the platform ; anil 
explained the principle upon which it was constructed] 
There was a cylinder, into which a plug exactly fitted — the 
steam being admitted above, drove this plug down, and the 
steam having thus performed its office, was changed again into 
cold water, while the application of steam below drove back 
the plug ; to the plug thus driven up and down is attached a 
rod communicating with a vibrating beam, which sets in mo- 
tion an arm to which is attached a wheel, the motion of which 
may be applied to any purpose. This was the principle of the 
common steam-engine, simply stated, without entering into 
the mechanical details of the contrivances. The more diffi- 
cult point was the reconversion of the steam into water. 
This was effected by mixing the steam with cold water ; for 
this, therefore, a constant supply of cold water was requisite, 
which prevented the employment of this principle in the lo- 
comotive engines. These engines, therefore, altogether de- 
pended upon the first power, that produced by the conversion 
of water into steam, and the steam, instead of being re- 
converted into water, was permitted to escape. In the mode 
of its escape a most important improvement had been 
effected ; and here was another instance of that humiliating 
truth, that many of the most important discoveries have been 
accidental. The steam, when suffered to escape at random, 
proved annoying to those in its immediate neighbourhood ; 
and it was accordingly found convenient to convey it through 
the chimney. Here, however, it was found to serve a most 
important purpose. In passing into the flue, it created a most 
powerful blast; and the current of air thus drawn up through 
the flue acted as a bellows— infinitely more powerful than any 
that could be contrived, and with this additional advantage, 
that the blast was powerful or weak, as circumstances required. 
When the steam was strong, the blast was increased in in- 
tensity, and the combustion of the fuel more intense. The 
speed "of a locomotive engine depends altogether on the quick- 
ness with which steam can be supplied, and the generation 
of the steam depends altogether on the heat. Uhe enquiry, 
therefore, as to the speed of locomotive engines is simply an 



